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Editorial 
Librarianship, the comprehensive title Mr. R. Irwin has given to the small, concentrated series 
of discourses recently published by Messrs. Grafton & Co., is a sort of landmark in our 
thinking. It is a valiant attempt to establish some sort of arena for librarians ; not, indeed, a 
‘ philosophy of librarianship ’"—that, Mr. Irwin asserts, is not feasible as the term philosophy 
can be applied correétly only to subjects which are part of philosophy itself, although he 
admits a philosophy of religion, of science and, tentatively, of history. In spite of this pre- 
cision, the book ts what we ordinary librarians calla philosophy of librarianship. Like all good 
books, it will be the cause of considerable discussion and probably a good deal of argument, 
some of which the Editor of a library journal thinks it appropriate to indicate, for the book 
goes to the roots of current activities. But, in the first place, the author stands apart as it were 
to get a comprehensive view and then asserts that librarianship is a word for “ applied 
bibliography ” and that definition covers every activity, book-selection, bibliography popularly 
named, cataloguing, classification and the general exploiting of books. Librarianship is one 
technique, not several, and he implies that it has suffered from the tendency to teach library 
subjects as separate techniques, for example, cataloguing and classification which are actually 
one process. This separation was the result of part-time and other fortuitous forms of teaching. 
Since the advent of library schools the tendency of the training and examination courses of the 
Library Association, and as a consequence of the schools themselves, has been to create a 
unity of Studies which is the perfeét librarian’s soundest equipment. That is the briefest 


Statement is the purpose. 
* * * * 


In such a unity there is ample scope for good scholarship and initiative and he is severely 
of opinion that the modern tendency of public librarians to trespass into educational fields is 
as to be heartily resisted as is the intrusion of the educationalist into ours. The supply of text 
books, of graphic materials, diagrams, maps, illustrations and gramophone and other sound 
or visual records is not the business of librarianship; so far as the student is concerned he must 
possess his text books and this and these other ancillaries are education, not literary, responsi- 
bilities. There must be co-operation, but on the supply of ‘‘ background books” and 
sources. Here is matter for a thousand discussions. We confess that we view these limitations 
with open mind. What Mr. Irwin teaches is really what, editorially, we have urged consistently 
—that librarianship is the application of a body of proven technique (never to be allowed to 
become petrified of course), which must be assimilated and understood by every library 
Student. When that is acquired, and not before, the librarian may consider himself competent 
to go his own way. He will then do so with some knowledge of what the consensus of the 
profession approves, and we hope there will always be men and women, with sucha grounding, 
who are seeking new methods, who will ask ‘‘ why ” of every ‘* must not,” but will never 
discard a proven practice until they have assured themselves that what they do is better. 
These are a few reflections on a capital book. We shall, in our pages from time to time, have 
many more, we hope. 
* * * * 

The alert Editor of The Library Assistant is to be congratulated on having secured 
permission to reprint recently G.B.S.’s brief witticism on public libraries. They apparently 
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are wholly justified as a spiritual symbol even if they are never used by anyone but the Staff. 
\fter that a librarian who thinks too highly of himself may feel that he is abundantly justified. 
More dynamically they should have plentiful supplies of books, usually of those on the Index, 
so that readers drawn by their passions may read them until they are saturated and so a mental 
and moral catharsis is achieved. Then, so purified, they must go out “ and live,” not Stay to 
read the better books for which they are now ready. It is admirable fooling but in it is the 
possible truth that in maturity the emotions are sterilized by their vicarious exercise in books 
just as in youth our worst passions were satisfied and indeed satiated by penny dreadfuls. 
* *” * * * * 

Quite one of the best contributions to the Eastbourne conference, as our pages have 
suggested, was Edgar Osborne’s exhibition of children’s books, the result of years of systematic 
Study and search. The permanent home of the collection is to be the Toronto Public Library 
where it has been arranged that it shall be maintained permanently as a memorial collection 
bearing the name of the Osbornes, particularly that of Mrs. Osborne whose early death robbed 
us of a delightful personality. The gift came out of a visit made by them to Toronto a few 
years ago when they were impressed with the contribution to friendship between Canada and 
England children’s books might make. The colleétion is accompanied by a capital catalogue 
From Morality and Instruction to Beatrix Potter which carries us from the dreadful, and then 
adored, corpse-morality of James Janeway to the more worthily adorable doings of Pefer 
Rabbit and Pigling Bland. Children’s librarians will find this a clue to the development of their 
best literature and Mr. Osborne’s paper, with the same title, which appears in the Proceedings 
of the Conference is its best accompaniment. 

* * * * * 

The Southmead Hospital Library which has been organized for this Bristol hospital 
Group by the Bristol Public Libraries sets a standard which we hope will become general. 
The hospital patient is grateful, when bed-ridden, for the coming of the librarian with the 
trolley, but when he becomes ambulant he has often much time on his hands before he is 
allowed outside. A large room with deep armchairs, rugs, convenient tables, writing facilities 
and wall-cases filled with bright selected books, becomes the very centre of his social existence 
then. At the opening of this model library by the President of the Library Association a short 
account of the Library with four capital illustrations, was issued. It shows that adults and 
children can be served from here, and the staff is provided for although—-so far as professional 
books are concerned—in another part of the hospital ; that the librarian visits the wards at 
regular intervals ; and that the public library stock can be drawn upon for books called for 
specially. We know that much of this work is done elsewhere as well as at Bristol ; it is the 
generosity and charm of the provision made at Bristol that commands our attention and upon 
which the chief librarian, Mr. James Ross, earns our congratulations. He of course is Editor 
and at least the most obvious author of the brochure. Incidentally, but most important, is the 
fact that the costs have been met from hospital funds. 

* * * * * * 

We have heard it remarked recently that every library needs a scheme of training for its 
own staff even if it consists of assistants who come from library schools. Every competently- 
run library, the observer remarked, adapts special methods and creates an atmosphere for its 
own local needs. Our own observation seems to bear this out in part, even in these days of 
Standard method, for every library we visit has at least one or two activities which seem special 
to it. Has any present-day library in practice a training method for its own staff and to what 
extent is such a method necessary and effective > The matter has not received much attention 


of late. 
* * * * * * 


Before our next issue the Library Association examination candidates will know how they 
have fared in the June examination ; indeed we hear it rumoured, but have no authority for 
saying, that the Entrance examination results will have been announced. If so, it will show an 
acceleration that the candidates at any rate will appreciate. We visited Chaucer House in June 
and were able to realize from the crowds of candidates something of what is involved in these 
national examinations. The Entrance candidates alone numbered nearly a thousand and those 
for Registration exceeded all former number records. 
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By Eric R. Luxe, Librarian, Denbighshire County Library. 
| HAVE been so concerned at the repeated failure of some candidates in recent examinations 
(not only L.A. exams.), that I feel constrained to offer these unfortunates, and others who find 
examinations a nightmare, the benefit of my experience over many years in sitting examinations 
with the sincere wish and hope that they will profit thereby. 

Failure in an examination is rarely due to lack of knowledge of the subject, or to insuffi- 
cient preparation for it. This may seem a rash statement to make, but | am convinced it is true. 
Too often, failure is due to inability to express in COHERENT ENGLISH the knowledge 
already acquired through the medium of the printed or spoken word. 

Before going any further, | should state here that | am writing this article for the benefit 
of those assistants who are not able to attend Schools of Librarianship or attend organised 
lectures—in short, for those who have to rely on their own efforts to get through. Students 
at schools and attending courses will have been told all this already (we hope). 

The most common causes of failure in examinations are the following. I will deal with 
each one in detail, and if there is enough space, | will give some model answers to typical 
examination questions. 

1. Failure of candidate to express himself in coherent, grammatical and correétly spelt 
English, not to mention legible handwriting. 

Failure of candidate to answer the question (7.¢., the candidate has not read the question 


correétly). 

3. Failure of candidate to recognise the question as being part of the syllabus he has 

been studying. 

4. Candidate seeing in a question a totally different meaning from that intended by the 

examiner. 

5. Insertion of irrelevant matter in the answer with the object of bluffing the examiner, 

or to cover up ignorance of the correct answer. 

6. Devoting too much time to some questions, and thus leaving insufficient time for the 

remainder. 

The above six points cover most of the ground. There are others—some physical— 
some psychological. There are, | know, neurotic and temperamental candidates who never 
will do well in an examination, however brilliant they may be. I must leave such cases to the 
psycho-analyst. | am more concerned with the concrete, and my six points are concrete points 
which can be dealt with in a practical manner. 

At first sight, one would imagine that the first on my list could not be attributed to persons 
employed in a library, particularly as all examination candidates are in possession of a School 
leaving certificate. But I am assured by those best fitted to know that such is indeed the case, 
and that the deplorable low standard of papers offered in recent years has shown, not only a 
low Standard of knowledge, but such inexcusable things as untidy and slovenly presentation, 
bad spelling, worse grammar, and even inability to copy. Illegible handwriting can be added 
to the indiétment. One can only surmise that the standards required to obtain a School leaving 
certificate today must also be “‘ deplorably low.” 

No one can help the candidate who submits such papers but himself, but as an aid to better 
English, | suggest that candidates read and re-read some of the better known essayists of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, such as Hazlitt, Macaulay, Carlyle, Arnold, Lamb, Belloc, 
Chesterton, Lucas, etc. Practice writing short, pithy sentences—develop a Style of writing. 
Think of your answer as being a human body. The head will come first and will include the 
main points of your answer. Then come the torso, giving a fuller description of the head. 
Finally you have the legs, which are your conclusions and final summing up. In other words, 
your answer must have a beginning, a middle,and an end. Do not use a long word for effect 
it a shorter one will do—you will probably mis-spell the long one, anyway ! Remember that 
the examiner is a human being. Therefore write CLEARLY, CONCISELY, and COR- 
RECTLY, and use your COMMON-SENSE. Your paper may be the last of 300 which the 
examiner has had to mark /” Ais own time after a busy day in his office. Give him some thought, 
too. If you do not, you will be the sufferer, for if he is in doubt as to your meaning or if a 
word or series of words is not clear, the examiner may cross out the entire answer as being 
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incoherent and meaningless. Some very good papers may have been marked before yours 
comes along. So, remember, the examiner is only human. 

We will pass on to the second on the list, which, | am afraid, accounts for a large number 
of failures. This applies particularly when the question asks for the “ pros” and “ cons ” 
or the advantages and disadvantages of a certain thing. The * pros” are given all right, 
but more often than not, the “‘ cons” are forgotten or only given a meagre mention at the 
end of the question. Again, in every question there is a salient word or words which is or are 
the clue word or words to what the examiner requires. For example, take the following 
question : ‘* What are the respective functions of a reference and a lending library 7” | have 
seen perfectly good answers to this question in so far as descriptions of the departments are 
concerned, but the /wictions of both were not mentioned. Therefore, read and re-read the 
question carefully, and underline the clue word. If you do this for every question, you cannot 
vo wrong, 

The third point would seem to be a rarity today. It is true that questions are 
occasionally set that are not exactly within the scope of the syllabus. The trouble is that some 
Students take the syllabus too literally. For example, the present syllabus of the Entrance 
Examination—Cataloguing and Classification, reads as follows: “* simple cataloguing rules 
and practice ; outline of the Dewey Classification.” That's all it is, but | have a¢tually heard 
a candidate complain that a question like ‘* What are the main features of the Dewey notation 7” 
was unfair, as there was no mention of “ Notation” in the syllabus ! How some candidates 
expect to pass examinations is beyond human understanding. 

The fourth point is a fairly common one. Many candidates seem to have the impression 
that examiners are out to catch them, and that a perfectly straight-forward question must have 
a snag somewhere. This is particularly so when a question is put in a different form from what 
it has appeared for a number of years. For example, the question ‘* What is the difference 
between a classified and a di¢tionary catalogue ?”’ has appeared dozens of times, and is a 
perfectly straightforward question, with no possible suggestion of any meaning other than that 
indicated. But the question appearing as ‘‘ The classified and dictionary catalogue both have 
their uses. Which do you prefer and why ?” would cause some candidates to think the 
examiner was out to catch him, simply because the question had been framed in a different 
way from past questions. This all seems terrible elementary, and is more like a Ripley “ Believe 
it or not ” effort than a treatise on examination technique. But truth /s stranger than fiction, 
and it is almost incredible that candidates can and do the stupid things | am enumerating. 

Questions may sometimes be badly worded, or contain ambiguity, but candidates can 
rest assured that examiners are #of out to catch them—all they require are intelligent answers 
to the questions they set. 

We now come to the fifth point—irrelevant material—one of the commonest causes of 
failure, or partial failure, at any rate. 

There can be no compromise here. Avoid irrelevant material as you would a mad dog. 
It is no good hoping to bluff the examiner into thinking you know more than what is implied 
in your answer. If the question asks, ‘“‘ What is the object of a catalogue ?” the examiner does 
not want a treatise on the merits of the dictionary catalogue, however good it might be 
The dictionary catalogue would be mentioned in your answer as one of the kinds in everyday 
use, but the temptation to go off at a tangent and expound on the merits or demerits of one 
particular catalogue must be avoided at all costs. It is an error into which candidates are 
constantly falling, and is due not only to an incorreét reading of the question, but also to a 
fear that their answer is not long enough. Most candidates do this unconsciously, | think, 
and labour under the mistaken impression that the longer the answer is, the better the examiner 
will like it. Nothing is further from the truth. The short, concise, direét and intelligent 
answer is what the examiner wants—and all too rarely gets. Besides, the more you write, the 
greater the danger of including, not only irrelevant material, but also incorrect matter. 

The sixth and last point is again one of common occurrence. Candidates, having to answer 
three out of five questions, often find they have taken too long at the first two, and have only 
ten or fifteen minutes left for the third question. The result is a scramble, and an unintelligent 
morass of words hastily thrown together in a jumble of incoherency—something like this 
sentence !! Result, the blue pencil of the examiner, and the loss of valuable marks. 

First decide on the questions you are going to attempt. Then divide the available time 
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between them, leaving ten minutes for looking over your answers. Stick to your time-table, 
even if it means leaving a question unfinished. You will be able to round it off in the ten minutes 
at the end. Always read through your answers—there will inevitably be a few ‘‘ i’s ” to dot 
and some “ t’s ” to cross. 

So much for the actual examination. But before leaving this subject, there is one other 
thing I have always found most useful. And that is to make a rough outline of my answer on 
scrap paper before proceeding to write it out on the proper examination paper. This not 
only serves to arrange your answer in a logical and if necessary, chronological order, but is 
also a useful guide to knowing whether you can answer the question or not. At first sight, 
some questions appear easy, and the unwary candidate may Start off and write half a page and 
then suddenly find he can go no further. He has only half the answer. If he had summarised 
the main points beforehand, he would probably discover that he had insufficient ammunition 
to attempt the question, and consequently, much valuable time would have been saved. 

It has been said that examinations are passed or failed in the week preceding the examina- 
tion, during the critical period of final revision. There may be something in that, but to my 
mind, the correét approach to an examination at a// Stages is the important thing. 

The secret of learning is to know what to forget. For those undergoing individual study, 
without any guidance other than an occasional half hour with a dis-interested chief, this is 
not always easy, and it is surprising how much easier it is to remember trivial details and to 
forget important facts. 

What must be remembered is that the candidate must have at his fingertips (literally !) 
in the examination room knowledge he has spent months in acquiring but has only two or 
three hours in which to put that knowledge on paper to the best advantage. 

It follows, therefore, that the student must develop the habit of summarising the text- 
book he is using, omitting all detail and concentrating only on the really important matter. 
He should use the minimum of text-books. One good one on each subject is quite suflicient— 
it is a mistake to jump from one text-book to another. Make notes at all times—and read your 
notes. You will probably have some difficulty in doing so at times, particularly if made in 
pencil on scrap paper. That is precisely the difficulty the examiner often has to cope with, so 
at the conclusion of this article, | repeat what I said at the beginning—the examiner is only 
a human being—if you have difficulty in deciphering your own caligraphy, how the ... do 
you expect a complete stranger to decipher it ? 


O.—W hat is meant by classification of books, and what are its advantages ¢ 

-1,—By the classification of books is meant the arrangement of books by subjects in a logical 
sequence or succession of subjeéts, so that all books on a particular subject are placed together 
on the shelves. Also all books leading up to and away from a subject are in close proximity 
to it, e.g., a history of Asia should be near histories of the various countries in Asia, and books 
on Steam engineering, electrical engineering ought to appear in close relation to one another, 
and as subdivisions of mechanical engineering. Likewise books on the individual counties of 
England should follow on books dealing with England as a whole. 

Classification of books is a very important process in all libraries, and is only entrusted 

to competent and qualified staff—lIt has been called ‘‘ the foundation of librarianship.” 

The advantages which accrue from the classification of books are many, and the most 

important may be summarised as follows : 

(a) It arranges books in an order convenient to the reader and the librarian. 

(b) It is essential for systematic, comprehensive and representative book selection and 
for revision of stock and for withdrawals. 

(¢) It enables a reader who is guided to a given-shelf for a particular book to find books 
not only on that subjeét, but also on related subjects. 

(d) Itanalyses the contents of books for readers, and through the medium of the catalogue 
refers the enquirer from the catalogue to the aétual books, and is the means by which 
the book stock can be adequately and efficiently guided. 

In conclusion, it may be said that Public libraries exist to provide the ‘“‘ right book to the 

right man ’’—Classification of books should assist in the rea/isation of this ideal. 


The above, though far from being the perfect answer, is at least an adequate one, and 
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although many candidates would be tempted to enlarge on it because it looks too brief, must 
refrain from doing so, because the temptation will surely arise to bring in something about 
the disadvantages of classification, and then to go to discuss individual schemes. The question 
does not ask tor that, and it must not be put in—it the examiner wanted that, he would have 
asked for it. 

It all sounds so simple and most elementary, but it is amazing how many students fail 
to see these elementary things. . 

How many unnecessary “ | regret to inform you ” letters have been received by students 
through neglect of these elementary and simple rules. 

| hope that what | have written above will help to reduce considerably the number of 
these unwelcome letters. 


A New Policy or a New Approach ? 


By A. W. McCreni AN, \.L.A., M.LP.A., Director of Libraries and Museum, Tottenham 
Pusiic librarians are showing increasing uneasiness as to the policy and the functions of the 
service they administer. An important contributing factor to the present confusion is the 
assumption, now almost universal, that policy is a part of administration. Librarians take 
it for granted that they are arbiters of policy. 

This attitude has developed as the result of the traditional approach to the subject of 
administration in the public library field. The growth and establishment of a field of study 
devoted exclusively to principles of administration which may be applied to all types of 
activity and organisation, has been overlooked. If this were not so, librarians would have 
realised that administration gives effec to policy and that policy is a function of government. 
It would also have been understood that underlying the whole process of administration is the 
principle of objective investigation. 

The confusion of policy with administration has been confined largely to public librarians. 
The distinétion is usually self-evident to the librarians of specialist, private and other non- 
public libraries where their limited purposes are implicit in the nature of the authorities or 
institutions responsible for their maintenance. The purposes to be served by a general public 
library are neither obviously implicit nor clearly specified. Nevertheless, the relationship in 
this respect between the authority and the administrator is the same for both types of libraries. 

If policy is a function of government, it must in the case of the public library derive 
trom the nature of the library authority, and the librarian as administrator must give effect to it. 
The question of a new policy does not arise and certainly it is not a responsibility of the 
librarian to find one. To say, however, that policy derives from the nature of the library 
authority requires some clarification. Library legislation having failed to particularise, the 
library authority must be guided by its own sanétion, which can only be, the Community 
interest. In other words, the library authority is charged with ensuring that the activity of 
the library service shall develop and realise the community values which may be inherent in 
its medium, ‘Ae ase of books. The term ‘* community ” is used in the sense commonly under- 
Stood by sociologists, as any area of common life; which may be a village community, a 
national community, an international community or the broadest of them all, humanity. 
It is not to be confused with the state, which is but a particular association or organ of 
community for particular purposes. 

Such a policy is the only one which can justify the taxation of citizens who may not 
directly benetit from the service provided. It is the only policy which can refute the claim for 
a direct charge to the user, and conversely it maintains the claim that minimum standards should 
be observed by the Library Authority. It also follows that the demands of individuals, or 
groups, whether minorities or majorities cannot be sole factors in determining provision. The 
only criterion must be the degree to which community values may be realised, and not only 
does this require that certain services should be made available to those who may care or take 
the trouble to use them, but as with public health and education there is an obligation on the 
authority to encourage their widest dissemination. 

If the Library Authority is responsible for the general policy, then the Librarian as 
administrator must give effect to it. This he may do only through an understanding of the nature of his 
medium. As with any field of activity the administrator must first ascertain what characteristics 
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in his medium are appropriate to policy and how best they may be realised. Only then will 
he have a basis for planning and organising the means. 

Unfortunately, the traditional approach to librarianship has placed such an emphasis on 
books as the subjeét of its activity that the true nature of the public librarian’s medium is in 
danger of being misunderstood. The values with which the public library are concerned may 
only be realised from books in use which implies an emphasis on the reader at least as much as 
upon the book. In faét, it is the process of using books, i.e., reading as an activity which is the 
librarian’s concern. Not only is it necessary to know books and readers, but the librarian 
must know also what happens when people read. A study of the reading process will involve 
reference to the fields of biology and psychology. From them, the librarian may learn that 
reading evokes experiences of a’ fundamentally similar order to those evoked by other 
activities ; he may learn also that reading is not concerned with some unique literary or aesthetic 
value but with values vital to the development of the individual and the community. The 
subjective approach to our activity is at fault, not the policy implied in its constitution. 
Reading is the public librarian’s medium and it must be seen as part of the whole field of 
human aétivity. Only so, will it be possible to elicit the values potential to the public library 
service. Only so, will appropriate criteria of progress be developed. Librarians have tended 
to make a “ mystique ” of librarianship, to isolate its theory from the general field of know- 
ledge. The present impasse as to fundamental objectives will be overcome when librarianship 
recognises its true medium and undertakes a continuous and objective study of its nature. 

[This theme will be developed in later articles. ] 


Personal Service in The Lending Library 
By D. S. Foskerr, B.A., F.L.A. 

Ir is becoming fairly obvious, from a number of articles which have recently appeared in the 
professional press, that the outstanding problem of public libraries today is that of personal 
service. So far, there has appeared no systematic attempt at a solution, and there is in fact an 
atmosphere of puzzlement surrounding the discussion, as if the precise nature of the problem 
is not quite clear. 

This must arise largely from the public library tradition, which has resulted in the 
separation of lending and reference libraries, and the consequent splitting up into two groups 
of what is fundamentally a single service. Even today, the lending library has not completely 
cast out the idea that the librarian is a ‘‘ keeper ” of books, and the main idea in the heads of 
most lending staffs is to become sufficiently senior to get out of the library and into one of the 
back rooms. Inevitably, the standard of lending library “‘ reference service” (‘‘ wrongly 
called ‘ Readers’ Advisory Service ’,” vide Library Association Record, 51 (1), 4, of January 
1949) is generally low, and in many cases can scarcely be said to exist. It is time to realise the 
true nature of the librarian’s craft, which is to supply the essential third part of the trinity 
of books, readers, and staff; to be the means whereby recorded knowledge performs its 
dynamic funétion of inspiring the thought-processes in the reader’s mind and so assists in 
producing new knowledge. 

The urge to acquire new knowledge is a frail one, since mental hunger does not possess 
the same drive for satisfaction as physical hunger, and at present it often takes a good deal of 
perseverance to reach the point at which an enquiry can actually be made. Too often the 
reader meets with unqualified staff and the lack of an organisation to see that a request will 
be dealt with efficiently. It is quite wrong to say that one should rely on flair, and not be 
restricted to a routine. This is to demand the freedom of anarchy, when the mind is enslaved 
by the ever-recurring necessity of having to decide what is the next step to take. Only by 
devising a satisfactory routine and constantly improving it in practice can the assistant be 
freed from the obligation to think out a purely mechanical process, and be enabled to devote 
all his energies to solving the problem. 

For lending libraries, therefore, there are two essential features, without which the 
reference service will continue to be the haphazard enterprise that it so often is at present. 
First, a senior assistant must be constantly on duty for this purpose only ; and second, there 
must be an adequate and comprehensive organisation to back him up. 
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There are two Stages at which a routine is required. The first is when the request is made 
and ensures that the library’s own Stock is properly investigated, and if it is unsatisfactory, that 
a reliable outside source is consulted. Such a routine has several times been outlined in the 
textbooks, usually in a vague and tentative manner. It is important to realise that a satisfactory 
search can only be ensured by a strict routine based on the degrees of accessibility of the 
various groups of sources. The following order has been found to bring the book to the 
reader in the shortest possible time :— 

(1) Classify the request, noting the specific and general heads and any others which suggest 
themselves. 

(2) Consult the shelves at those places, so that if a book is in, the reader gets it at once. This 
should of course include any general handbook or encyclopedia that covers the subject. 

(3) Consult the catalogue with a view to reserving a book. It should not be necessary to go 
to the shelves again, unless an analytical entry is found for a work classed elsewhere. 

(4) Consult bibliographies, to see what has been published, with a view to applying to the 

Bureau. 

Consult any outside source such as the Research Associations ; most special librarians are 

very willing to help answer enquiries on their subject. 

It will be realised that this order has been designed to avoid repetition, and once a step has been 

completed without success, it whould not be necessary to return to it, 

The second routine takes care of the request once it becomes necessary to record it for 
future action, at Stage (3), and sees that it is automatically and correctly dealt with at all stages, 
and is never allowed to die out. To this end, a set of printed Stationery has been devised which 
has for its objeét the mechanisation of all aétions which may be required, whether it be for a 
reservation, an inter-branch or inter-library loan, or the purchase of a new book. Thus 
reserves, suggestions and loans are all treated as one service, as indeed they appear to the 
reader, who is indifferent to the source from which his book is obtained. The Stationery 
consists of a form in triplicate, laid out as follows :— 

Pages 1, 3 and 5 carry the same legend, to economise on printing and to allow the use of 

carbons when taking the request. All possible details regarding author, title, subject, 

date, etc., are entered. 

Pave 2 contains a letter to the reader, notifying him that his book is now available. This 

is used as the file copy during library and bibliographical search. 

Page 4 contains the library search panel: shelves, issue, oversize, binding, etc., as 

necessary, with ‘‘ Date due back ” panels for location. 

Page 6 contains the bibliographical search panel and details ‘of Bureau loan, with a space 

for the reader’s signature to impress upon him that the book has been obtained from a 

special source. 

The main criticism from some of the public librarians who have seen this Stationery is 
that it is“ too complicated,” showing that it is not yet appreciated in the profession that one 
of the greatest of time-wasters has been the passion for apparently simple devices which 
involve needless repetition of labour in their operation. In order to establish a trouble-free 
organisation which allows nothing to be overlooked, an attempt must be made to foresee as 
many complications as possible and cater for them at the start, once for all. In this way, not 
only are the search processes and loans details all clearly defined for the assistant, but the 
Stationery assumes a pseudo-character of its own, and insists on the appropriate action being 
taken when it becomes necessary. 

In this brief review it is impossible to do more than indicate the main features of the 
system. But only along some such lines as these is it possible to save the time of the staff 
and the reader by ensuring that the library’s stock is properly used, and that where it fails, the 
request is systematically followed up. The Regional Bureaux will not be burdened with 
enquiries that need never have been passed on, while the reader may be confident that his request 
will not simply be allowed to die out if its solution proves difficult. If personal service in 
lending libraries develops, and the indications are that it will, the use of public libraries will 
inevitably increase to such an extent that a comprehensive organisation will in the end be 


forced upon them. 


” 
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“Tabulation of Librarianship ” 
Some Notes for Users 


By James D. Srewarr (Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


Tue “* Tabulation of Librarianship ” has now been in use in many library systems for at least 
a year, and is standing up well under the test of practical everyday application to the arrange- 
ment of a librarian’s office papers and other library material. As was to be expected, a few gaps 
have been found. One of these is reflected in the half-plaintive comment from several users 
that while ‘*‘ Complaints ” are given a place, no provision is made for ‘‘ Compliments ” ! 
This omission, my correspondents suggest, may have been occasioned by my qualifications 
as an administrator! However, the opportunity is now taken to remedy this omission, and 
to suggest a number of new headings that have been found useful or that have emerged since 
the “* Tabulation ” was published. 

The following additions to, or amendments of, the main Tabulation should be made : 


TABULATION 


A 166 Society of Municipal and County Chief Librarians 
A 168 National Committee on Documentation 
C 403.5 Joint Consultative Committee 
C 415 Entertainments Committee 
C 472 Compliments and public appreciations of the service 
C 547 Staff pools 
C 625 Emoluments 
C 693.1 Temporary special duties (poll clerks, etc) 
C 841-843 Add note : Subdivide if required as B 062 
D 543 Hire of chairs 
D 646 Add : and boxes 
D 963 Accidents 
E 095 Central Purchasing Department 
E 683 Dickman date cards 
E 839 Stationery delivery notes 
F Add to main heading (within the brackets) : 
; DOCUMENTATION 
F 042 Add: Microcard 
F 321 Add : Licensed vendors 
F 328.3 Defective books returned to vendors 
F 361 Add : British National Book Centre 
F 660 Add: Abstracting 
G 148.1 Special loans 
G 210.1 Local Records Committee 
G 210.2 National Register of Archives 
G 380 Add: ; microcards 
H 149 Add: Periodical inspections. Efficiency reports 
J 410 Substituie : National Book League 
J 611.1 Notes on lecturers (for chairmen, etc.) 
671 Gramophone recitals 
The following consequential amendments should be made to the 
INDEX 
Abstracting F 660 
Accession : 
British National Book Centre F 361 
Accidents D 963 


Acquisition of books : 
Defeétive books returned to vendors F 328.3 
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Administration, Local : 

Efficiency reports 
Archives, National Register of 
Archives. Reference should be : See also 
Book Centre, British National 


Books: general : 

Defective books returned to vendors 
Boxes (Book) 
British National Bibliography 
British National Book Centre 
British Standards Institution 
British Union Catalogue of Periodicals 
BUCOP 
Chairs : 

Hire of chairs 
Compliments, Administrative 
Dickman date cards (Supplies) 
Documentation : general 
Documentation, National Committee on 
Duties (Staff) : 

Special duties, Temporary (poll clerks, etc.) 
Emoluments 
Entertainments Committee 
Examinations, Promotion 
Gramophone records : 

Recitals 
Gratuities (Retirement) 
Joint Consultative Committee (Staff) 
Lectures, performances, etc. : 

Gramophone recitals 

Lecturers : 

Notes on lecturers (for chairmen, etc.) 

Local colleétion (Books, etc.) 

Loans, Special 
Manuscripts : general : 

Committee, Local Records 

National Register of Archives 
Medical examination (Staff) should be 
Microcard : methods 
Microcards : general 
National Book Council. Swbstitute National Book League 
National Committee on Documentation (British) 
National Register of Archives 
Periodicals : 

British Union Catalogue of Periodicals 

Union lists (Local and regional) 
Px ols, Staff 
Promotion (Staff) : 

Promotion examinations 
Purchasing Department, Central 
Reports, Local : 

Efficiency reports 

Investigations should be 
Society of Municipal and County Chief Librarians 
Staff : 

Joint Consultative Committee 
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H 149 
G 210.2 
F 361 
328.3 
D 646 
F 674 
F 361 
G 160.01 
G 160.01 
D 543 
C 472 
E 683 
F 
A 168 
C 693.1 
C 625 
C 415 
C 582 ' 
J 671 
C 640 
C 403.5 
J 671 
J 
G 148.1 
G 210.2 
C $45.7 
F 042 
G 380 
A 168 
G 210.2 
G 160.01 
G 165.1 
| C 547 
C 582 
E 095 
H 149 
H 141 
A 166 
C 403.5 
= 
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Pools C 547 

Special duties, Temporary (poll clerks, etc.) C 693.1 
Standards : 

Tests of library service should be H 149 
Stationery : 

Delivery notes E 639 

Dickman date cards E 683 
Tests of library service should be H 149 
Visitors’ book should be E 406 


The “ Tabulation” is a working tool, and suggestions for keeping it up-to-date are 
welcomed. These will be considered carefully and appreciatively, and will be published from 
time to time for the benefit of all who use the scheme. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
ArrerR EastrBOURNE 

Your letter to our not responsive correspondent, Zenodotus, was rather a four de force. 
Did you sit up all night at Eastbourne to write it? | appreciated it because, although I was 
there and heard some of the papers and discussions, | am still a little hazy about much of what I 
heard. The conference is too crowded, as you yourself admit, for any but the most unimagin- 
ative pedestrian goers-to-meetings—people who in a few days gorge mental beer enough to 
ruminate upon for a whole year. (If, of course, one does ruminate upon beer.) Since then I 
have received the official Proceedings, as you have, a record | have always appreciated although, 
as one of my observant juniors remarked to me : “‘ I don’t read the preprints of papers because 
| hope I shall hear them and I don’t read the reprints because I have heard them. There’s no 
time for repetition in our modern world.” 1 need not point out the obvious fallacy of that 
very human statement. Glancing through the Proceedings again, I am struck by the faét that, 
except in connexion with Miss M. H. Southerden’s paper on hospital libraries, no chairman 
of any meeting succeeded in saying anything that provoked the reporters—who were many 
and various—to set it down ; an achievement in the negative that must be UNIQUE. 

This letter, however, is written on 

Tue EpGe or rHe Ho .ipays, 
which with me are the round-up of the year nowadays. In the far-away years, there was 
always at this season a prospect of woods, and pastures new—*“‘ new ” because, unlike Amel- 
Anu, I do not go to Bridlington year after year in August, to look at the same uninspiring 
front and restless uncomfortable sea and charm myself into the belief that I am having a jocund 
time. Then, on return, there was the prospect of a September Conference which extended the 
holiday in an agreeable manner and was far more convenient than the inexcusable May-time 
interruption which I am now condemned to suffer. This you may not take too seriously, as 
I know you know it to be stale. It is, however, a grouse that I cannot resist. It intruded upon 
me when I was about to say that on the edge of holiday time a few frivolous thoughts come to 
the surface. For instance a young friend, having, | understand, to answer a question on 
literary arrangement, began thus: ‘‘ my library is divided into Fiction and Serious.” | approve 
the possessive pronoun. Until a librarian loves his library enough to think of always as my 
library, | am sure he has not reached the right attitude. It was this phrase that sent my mind 
back to 
Our TERMINOLOGY 

with which James D. Stewart, the County Librarians and many others seem to be playing of 
late. We have inherited a number of terms, including no doubt some in our schemes of 
classification, that are outside ordinary social use. ‘* Issue,” for example, as meaning a book 
that we lend for home reading or for reference. We even say a book is “ in the issue ” when 
we mean that there is in the charging system a charge of a book that is being used by a reader. 
Is it the best word we can find ? I suppose we got it from the railway booking office where 
tickets are ‘‘ issued’? Our Americans don’t use it; “ circulation” is their word which 
suggests to me something that goes round and round in circles. Perhaps books do that ; 
those that come into my house usually ‘‘ go round ” the family. That word, however, is the 
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merest triviality compared with the extraordinary poverty of invention which we show in our 
use of Fiétion”” and Non-Fiction fantastic unreality and something which is not 
something else. Our youngster’s term ‘* Serious ” does at least suggest something positive 
if indeterminate. This is one of the features that has intrigued me since the days when I| had 
to cut new books and sew the weekly reviews to hold them together as well as to chase 
intruding dogs from the sacred precinéts of the library ; tasks which I was assured were part 
of my professional training. De Quincey was paraded with his literature of Knowledge and 
literature of Power—the Power being the imaginative not the factual—and therefore as | see 
it the two words beg the whole question. | think we might consider imaginative Prose 
Literature and Faétual Literature—but | haven’t much hope that either will be welcomed with 
acclamation. Then what about the freak ‘* Polytopical ” (from the same root as polypoid— 
many-footed), which must have invaded one of the text-books from someone’s evil invention ? 
Again, James Duff Brown may not have invented the words ‘‘ Open Access.” As Colonel 
Mitchell said of his ‘* Outlier libraries’: it was ‘‘ a new term for a new thing ” as if /ha/ 
justified any uglification. It is tautology /n exce/sis and reminds me of a child who wanted 
‘a great big large book for my birthday!” Its absurdity is excelled only by the abomination 
‘“ Closed access which means hot-ice or ‘* shut-open.”” We surely have no need to be quite 
so absurd in our parade of bastard English. 1 am told, too, that a recent book says we must 
not call book-arrangment, classification, because it isn’t. 1 believe C. R. Sanderson opined 
that, too, in 1926—but, anyway, | have never been able to understand classification myself and 
the advent of Broadfield and Ranganathan makes me glad | was born before they were. At 
least | imagine | was. Again, our Americans mean now by classification the ranking and pay 
of Staffs. So—now we are going places ! 
THe Mysrery 
you tell me of the modern world is : who and what are the people who read ? When do they 
do it or find time to do it ?. There is hardly a person that one meets even in a fairly wide circle 
of men and women of many avocations and interests (and mine is that) who seems ever to 
possess a worth while book, even temporarily. You and I know, thank Providence, many that 
do come into our libraries, but | am still puzzled when I pass houses where the radio, expecially 
in these hot summer days, goes from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m.; where the folk are car-owners 
(although | know all about petrol restriétions); where there is at least one evening at the 
cinema and membership of golf, tennis or other clubs, Rotary and Freemasonry, and the 
morning, evening and Sunday papers are taken and, one supposes, are read. When do they 
read books ? Yet our “ Issues ”—you see I cannot escape the word—go up and up. 
* * * * * 

There may be more home life than there was. Wireless and television have, however, 
done more than any other force to destroy its social character. The intimate exchange of 
household visits, those in which you “ drop in” uninvited, unexpected and yet welcome, to 
chat or sing (although one might be grateful if that were left out) or merely to sit and smoke 
together. That is over. Will it come again when men have acquired enough sense to 
distribute the more food and drink the world produces so that we can share with a guest 
without subsequent abstinence ? Meanwhile, somewhere in between all these distractions the 
book is active. But to me the mystery is still unsolved. 

Bravo McCorvin ! 

Who, before our Honorary Secretary—the title should always be written in full—would 
have dared assert that Britain has *‘ the best library system in the world.” At Eastbourne | 
was Struck with the almost sudden note of assertiveness that had burst into our contemplation 
of ourselves. What I suppose is meant is that by co-operation and the progressive establish- 
ment of library training, the opening of our shelves to all comers who belong to any other 
library, and the placing of libraries in every possible corner all linked up to the ever-increasing 
circuit of the national service, we are now so organized that only those who wilfully elude 
the service can do so. Let the reality correspond to the assertion! I hope it does already. 

So—to the sea and silence for awhile. Vale ! 

CALLIMACHUS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers on ‘* LevTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, Tue Lisrary 
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LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS & BOOKSELLERS 


E take this opportunity to thank Librarians for the 

enthusiastic way they have received and encouraged 
our new scheme for supplying Reprint Fiction and Juvenile 
Books in our well-known Facsimile binding. 


There are now 15 leading publishers supporting the 
scheme with first-rate titles, and we are pleased to announce 3 


that among the forthcoming titles there will be two Lang’s ae ‘ 

colour Fairy Books, which have been out of print for a a 

long time. 
The second order form for titles to be produced during at 


September to December is now being sent to all Libraries, 
and we invite you to order, either direct from us, or 
through your local bookseller— 

new books bound with Library Binding construc- 
tion but embodying the outward appearance of the 
publishers’ binding (including the wrapper) and 
ready on publication date, for a small increase over 


the published price. 
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Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Ens1 FLA. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 


WE LIKE READERS . . . who never send 
children to the library for a** good book for mummy” 

or anyone else. This Statement appears in 
Islington’s Bulletin, June 1949, and has caused 
me furiously to think. 

We all know how irritating and inconvenient 
it is—especially at peak periods—-for books to 
be placed on the issue desk, by someone whose 
head hardly can be seen and who pipes up, 

\nd Mum says can she have two more the 
same please 

This happens many times each day in every 
public library, but is the treatment of the 
problem uniform ? 

Perhaps there are very good reasons why 
Mum cannot come to the library, e.g., small 
children to look after, the preparation of meals, 
queueing for food, or any one of a hundred 
other daily household duties which Mum has 
to perform. It is easy for assistants to think 
and say, “* But Mum is not occupied all the day, 
and surely she can spare a few moments to 
come to the library and choose her own books, 
since she appears to have sufficient time to 
read them.” 

But, do we as librarians, really appreciate the 
manifold tasks that housewives and mothers 
have to do? Are they not entitled to have 
their burdens eased wherever possible, and is 
it not part of our public service to ensure that 
they do get something to read, even if little 
Billy, or angelic Mary be the agent ? 

Why should we not attempt to give a// 
Mums a personal delivery service ? 

What do YOU think ? 

CHOICE 


MONTH'S 


LEYTON’S Books jor the Holidays. A small 
booklet in Times Roman, topical, well- 
introduced, catholic in range, adequately 
annotated, and a credit to both Leyton and 
the Curwen Press. Carrying on in the steps of 
pre-war examples of magnificent printing from 
this library. 

The right topic, in the right format, at the 
right time. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


CROYDON’S The Reader's index and guide, 
\pril-June, 1949. Greatly improved by adding 
a distinétive cover and forsaking small fount 
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The section for younger readers 
is most attractive and it is felt that consider- 
ation should be given to setting out the com- 
plete guide in like manner. 


throughout. 


DERBYSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY’S 
three further pamphlets of twenty books on 
chosen topics, this time on Victorian Thought, 
Vegetable Gardening, and Fishing. Excellently 
conceived and printed. 

DORSET COUNTY LIBRARY’S Classified 
Catalogue of books on Religion, 1949. By printing 
separate sections such as this, the answer is 
given to the criticism, levelled against all 
complete subject printed catalogues, that they 
are seriously out-of-date by the time they are 
printed. 

EASTBOURNE’S Monthly booklist, May 
1949. Re-appearing for the first time since 
1940. A four page pamphlet in black Gill Sans 
on eau-de-nil. A feature to be noted, but not 
commended, is the lack of punctuation through- 
out the entire entries. 

FULHAMN’S The Book Marker, May 1949. A 
fold-over booklet in navy blue Gill Sans on 
white. Particularly attractive for the spacing. 

GATESHEAD’S Chimney Corner, May 1949. 
Devoted completely to the junior readers. A 
model for other libraries to copy. 

HOVE’S Recent additions, June 1949. A told- 
over in red Gill Sans on white. Very handy 
and just the right size for the pocket, also 
commended for the thickness of paper used. 

LINCOLN’S The Month's New Books, April 
and May 1949. Two excellent examples of 
printed covers enclosing an extraordinary high 
Standard of duplicated inside work. 

ROCHDALE’S Spring book-list, 1949. A 
mottled-vellow cover with green Gill Sans 
type. Includes an article on and a biblio- 
graphy of cricket. Up to the usual high level 
now expected from this library. 

SHOREDITCH’S Book News, April 1949. 
The cover not as good as the inside, but 
nonetheless a meritorious production, par- 
ticularly for the very clear printing of author’s 
names. 

News News Nens 

LEEDS held a Beethoven Festival, May 
24th to 27th last, for which the Libraries were 
responsible for the production of the pro- 
eramme notes. 

SALFORD has been holding centenary 
exhibitions to commemorate the establishment 
of libraries there, 13th June, 1849. 
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Library Reports 


By Herbert C. 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


Darwen.—s9th Annual Report for year ending 
318t December, 1948. Borough Librarian, 
Arnold Holden, F.L.A. ypulation (est.), 


30,500. Total Stock, 37,jOl. Additions, 
2,452. Withdrawals, 2,903. Total Issues, 
313,522. Borrowers, 6,771. Distributing 


Stations, 4. 

Ihe use of books during the year here reviewed 
showed a small increase when compared with the 
previous year. The tendency of non-fiction issues to 
increase at the expense of fiction, noted last year, has 
continued, and this year’s total shows that while fiétion 
lost Over 3,000 issues, non-fiction gained 5,306. The 
poor condition of the fiétion Stock is believed to be 
chietly responsible for the decline in its use. The 
condition of the juvenile stock was improved by the 
addition of many new books and an increased issue 
resulted. Consultations in the Reference Library were 
more than in the year before. As an experiment film 
shows were substituted for the usual public lectures but 
the attendance on the whole was not up to expectations. 
The much needed interior decoration of the Library was 
commenced during the year. 


GaAINsBorouGH.—Annual Report, 1948-1949. 


Librarian, \sabella B. Thomson, A.L.A. 
Population (est.), 18,500. Income from 
Rate, £2,775. Total Stock, 16,262. Addi- 
tions, 3,199. Withdrawals, 1,385. Total 


Issues, 153,514. Borrowers, 5,662. 

This, the Librarian’s first full year’s report, shows 
that the work of the Library has made good progress 
under her direétion. Many more readers have been 
enrolled, and the total number of books issued was 
increased by 10,235. All classes of literature, with but 
three exceptions were in greater demand than in the 
previous year. Much good work was done towards 
popularising the junior library with the result that an 
increase of Over 4,700 in circulation was achieved. At 
the beginning of the year the Committee decided to 
double the Book Fund, thus making it possible to 
increase the number of books purchased, and to catch 
up on total stock sadly depleted during the war years. 


SowERBY BrrpGe.—Annual Report, 1948-1949. 
Librarian, Stanley Robinson, A.L.A. Popu- 


lation (eSt.), 19,515. Rate, 7.45d. Total 
Stock, 28,790. Additions, 3,753. With- 
drawals, 2,623. Total Issues, 264,591. 


Borrowers, 6,179. Part-time Centres, 5. 

Here we have a Library suffering from a cut in its 
Book Fund, and a consequent drop in supply of new 
additions, followed by, towards the end of the year, a 
falling off of issues. Happily the cut is being partially 
restored for the coming year. A special public appeal 
for gifts of books was made, and in response over 2,000 
volumes were donated, the majority of which were 
suitable for adding to Stock. Books circulated during 
the year, in spite of the falling off noted above, reached a 


total 3,388 above last year’s figures. The need for 
improvement and extension of the Lending Library in 
order to relieve the congestion and overcrowding, is 
long overdue, and it is hinted that the carrying out of this 
development would be an excellent way of marking the 


centenary of the Public Library Movement which 
occurs during 1950. 
Weymoutru.—Librarian, Lucie R. Holman, 


F.L.A. Total Stock, 24,715. Additions, 
4,134. Withdrawals, 232. Total Issues, 
280,800. Tickets in force, 19,137. Branches, 4. 
The 12th July last year witnessed the initiation of 
the new Lending Library service, and this Report 
covers the first cight months of its existence. Over 36 
per cent. of the population became registered readers, 
and at the end of the year more than 19,000 tickets were 
in use. Book circulation from the new department 
totalled 277,212, of which go per cent. were non- 
fictional works. The four small Branch Libraries, taken 
over from administration by the County Library, were 
opened simultaneously with the Lending Library, and 
are administered by voluntary librarians. Additions to 
Stock, noted above, included 1,164 donations. The 
opening hours, which were 60 per week, have now been 
reduced to 46. 


Round the Library World 
Nores AND News oF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 
Present conditions have made it impossible 
for the Friends of the National Libraries to 
operate on the modest scale practised hitherto, 
even if they had as many funds as before the war; 
but those same conditions make it necessary 
for them not only to maintain but to increase 
their assistance to libraries and museums whose 
own funds no longer go as far as they did. 
They should, in fact, be helping far more, 
while instead they are helping less. During 
the eight years of the Society’s existence before 
the war many gifts were made to national, 
university, municipal, and special libraries, and 
the Friends would like to be in a financial 
position to take an active part in the large-scale 
restoration of the ravages of war. New mem- 
bers are therefore urgently needed, and it is 
felt that there must be many who would be 
interested in the work but who have either 
been unaware of the Society’s existence or have 
assumed its activities to be limited solely to 
assisting the veritable National Libraries. The 
minimum annual subscription is one guinea. 


The Editor of the Unesco Bulletin for Libraries 
is still anxious to receive readers’ criticisms and 
comments and wants more notes on new 
bibliographical publications and international 
exchange offers. Suggestions for articles, 


which can be published in the Bulletin, to 


—— 
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will copy documents up to 20” x 30", also 
bound records and books*, on to standard 
35 mm. safety film at a reduction of from 
20:1 to 8:1. 

The controls are simple: the camera shutter 
is released, and the film advanced, by a foot 
pedal, leaving the hands of the operator free 
to handle the documents. The electrically 
controlled camera movement is coupled with 
a mechanism which adjusts the _ lens, 


WRITE FOR DETAILS TO: 


RECORDAK DIVISION OF KODAK soem 


Department 103, ADELAIDE HOUSE, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON. E.C.4. Tel.: MANsion House 9936 
ond at 11, PETER STREET, MANCHESTER, 2. Tel.: BLAckfriars 8918 


Microfilm 


The Williamson Micro-film Unit 


make 


Copying 
simple... 


speedy 


ensuring that the subject is in sharp focus. 
Before operation a field indicator illum- 
inates the exact area covered at any degree 
of reduction. 

The detachable magazine is simple to load 
and takes 100 feet of film, sufficient to record 
800 originals full ‘frame’ size or 1,600 half 
‘frame’ size. 


* A book-holder is available as an accessory. 
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help libraries to improve the technique of 
international communication will also be 
welcomed. 


The first Indian Library Act to be passed is 
the Madras Public Libraries Adt, 1948, which 
came into force on April 1St, 1949. Dr. 
Ranganathan, as President of the Indian 
Library Association, was asked to frame the 
draft rules for implementing the Ad. 


The Aslib Book List which, since 1935, has 
been appearing quarterly, is now being issued 
monthly. This selective list of the best recent 
technical and scientific books is largely the 
work of a team of experts collaborating 
voluntarily. It is probably of more use in 
public libraries than in university libraries. 


The Princeton Alumni Weekly has offprinted a 
§§-page brochure on the Harvey S. Firestone 
Memorial Library. This is exceedingly well 
illustrated and contains, in addition to very 
full accounts of the new library, a “ History of 
Princeton Libraries.”’ In its flimsy format it is 
not very easy to handle, but the information 
and illustrations are so full and excellent that a 
copy ought to be in every university library, 
for reference. Incidentally it is rather amusing 
to notice that only a mere seventy-seven of the 
hundred and sixteen members of the Library 
Staff managed to crowd into the staff group 
photograph ! 


In 1784 a young medical student from 
Norwich named James Edward Smith pur- 
chased for a thousand guineas the whole of the 
books and MSS. of Linnaeus. Four years 
later, with various friends, he founded the 
Linnaean Society. Today the Society’s Library, 
including about 1,500 of the books which 
belonged to Linnaeus himself, contains about 
7o,cco volumes, but it is in an unsatisfactory 
condition. To overtake arrears and make 
good the deterioration due to the war a special 
fund has been created. The total aimed at is 
{10,000 towards which the Pilgrim Trustees 
have made a donation of £2,500. 


The Library of Parliament at Ottawa is being 
recatalogued and additional staff have been 
taken in temporarily to expedite the work. 


The Bibliographical Society of the University 
of Virginia has commenced to issue its Papers, 


under the editorship of Fredson Bowers. 
Membership of the Society is not limited to 
members of the University and most of the 
articles and some of the bibliographical notes 
in the first volume of the Papers are by “ out- 
side” members of the Society. Much of the 
research which has gone to the making of the 
volume is not only scholarly—as one would 
naturally expect—but is of as much interest in 
Britain as in America. If the standard is main- 
tained it is clear that university and other large 
libraries in this country will have to maintain 
a file of the Papers, whether they can con- 
veniently afford to do so or not. 


Ultrafax is the latest complication in the 
library world. It is a union and complication 
of television and photography and it operates 
at the speed of light. In 1938 Mr. C. Z. Case 
conceived the idea of using a Kecordak 
camera and film for the transmission of letters 
by aeroplane. That was the beginning. 
Recently a demonstration showed that in 
exactly two minutes and twenty-one seconds a 
microfilm of the 1,047 pages of Gone With the 
Wind was flashed across five miles in Washing- 
ton and received page by page in perfect 
reproduction. With microcards and Ultrafax, 
we had better start thinking again about the 
whole question of libraries and librarianship, 
not of the distant future, but of the day after 


tomorrow. The methods and ways of yester- 


day are already obsolete. Can we clear our 
minds of what we knew this morning and re- 
conceive our whole business? Instead of 
sitting back and complacently contemplating 
our work we need to remember that others 
progress faster and faster and that America 
has not ceased to gallop since the famous 
‘‘ Pony Express ” raced into Virginia City and 
delivered the post—by a rider-postman who 
had travelled for the last two days, dead. 
Dead or alive America races on, until now, 
with the aid of Ultrafax, books are deliverable 
miles away in a couple of minutes. 


A biography of J. P. Morgan, senior, ‘* The 
Great Pierpont Morgan” has just been pub- 
lished by Harpers. It contains many references 
to the famous Library but is primarily a study 
of Morgan’s personality and influence. The 
author is Frederick Lewis Allen and it will be 
interesting to compare his accounts of the 
Library with the forthcoming work by Miss 
Belle Green, who was for so many years 
Morgan Librarian. 
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BRIEF LIVES AND OTHER 
SELECTED WRITINGS by John 
Aubrey. /dited and with an Introduction 
and Notes by Anthony Powell. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
LEIGH HUNT. Edited and with an 
Introduction and Notes by 7. FE. Morpurgo. 


THE JOURNEYS OF CELIA 
FIENNES. THROUGH ENGLAND 
ON A SIDE SADDLE IN THE TIME 
OF WILLIAM AND MARY. _ Edited 
and with an Introduction by Christopher 


Morris. Preface by G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. 


Large Cr. 8vo. 
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THE CRESSET LIBRARY 


THE ADVENTURES OF HAJjIi 
BABA OF ISPAHAN by James 
Morier. /W7ith an Introduction by Richard 
Jennings. 


THE ROMANY RYE by George 
Borrow. JWith an Introduction by 
Walter Starkie. 


THE ADVENTURES OF BARON 
MUNCHAUSEN by R. E. Raspe 
and others. Edited and with an Intro- 
duction by John Carswell. Illustrated by 
Leslie Wood. 


6 net each volume. 


The Publishers of the 
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BOOKS 
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in their publications 
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ILLUSTRATED | 
CATALOGUE 


which will be 
free of charge 


1949 
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our showrooms, where a com- 
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second-hand fiction, non-fiction 

and technical titles is always 
available. 


STONEHAM’S 
Public Library 
Services Ltd. 


114 Shaftsbury Avenue 
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Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 
BicGs (John R.) An Approach to Type. 
Frontis. Illus. Blandford Press. 16s. od. 
net. 
\n excellent introduétion to Type, its design and 
use. Reproduétions are given of all the famous types. 


Ihe few historical notes must be taken with care and 
in all cases should be verified from the latest researches. 


Carrer (John) Taste and Technique in Book- 
Colleéting. A Study of recent developments 
in Great Britain and the United States. 
Cambridge University Press. 15s. od. net. 

Mr. Carter is careful to explain that his book is not 
a history of book-colleéting. It is a “* somewhat philo- 
sophical"’ account of the cycles and patterns in book 
colleéting in the past hundred years. This of course 
accounts for the omission of the learned colleétor (in 
his own subje&t) Dr. John Ferguson whose colleétions 
of Alchemy and Books of Secrets and Inventions were 
a model to colleétors of special subjeéts for all time. 
\nother curious omission is that of Chancellor Christie, 
whose library of Renaissance Literature is an ornament 
to Manchester University. On the other hand no mil- 
lionaire who colleéted books by virtue of his money 
has been left out. 

Corp (W. G.) Fifty Years. A brief account of 
the Associated Booksellers of Gt. Britain 
and Ireland. Blackwell (Oxford). 5s. od. 
net. 

In addition to the 50 years’ history of the Associated 
Booksellers the author has given us a general history 
(in outline) of the Book Trade which will be found 
useful by all Students of the subjeét. 

LipkArRy OF ConGress. Annual Report. June 
30, 1948. 

The Annual Report has been denuded of many 
of the departmental reports which are now issued 
separately and contines itself stri€ly to the general 
administrative details. It is interesting to note that the 
total contents of the Library are estimated at over 
twenty-four millions ! ! (see p. 153) and the accessions 
for 1948 at over one million, three hundred thousand. 
Liprary OF ConGress. Subject Headings used 

in the Diétionary Catalogs of the Library of 
Congress. sth Edition. Ed. by N. J. 
Martin. Washington, D.C. The Library of 
Congress. $6.50. 

Over 1,200 pages with double columns, are neces- 
sary to give the whole of the Subjeét Headings used in 
the Diétionary Catalogue of the Library of Congress. 
The cross references are very numerous but why should 
there not be a cross reference from Steam Locomotives 
to Locomotives and why not a reference from Insurance 
Marks to Firemarks. This edition contains more than 
37,000 headings. 

Parrorp (J. H. P.) American and Canadian 
Libraries. Some notes on a visit in the 


Summer of 1947. The Library Association, 
4s. od. net. (3s. od. to Members). 

Mr. Pafford has produced in 42 pages an excellent 
account of his visits to American and Canadian libraries, 
in which he summarises the methods of American 
librarianship and compares them with the British 
methods. Naturally he devotes most attention to the 
University libraries and there is no doubt that the 
administrative officers, to say nothing of the Councils 
and Library Committees of British University Libraries, 
will profit largely by a Study of Mr. Pafford’s excellently 
condensed report. 


Puitip (Alex. J.) Compiler. An Index to the 
Special Colleétions in Libraries, Museums 


and Art Galleries (Public, Private and 
Official) in Great Britain and _ Ireland. 
Brown. 28s. 6d. net. 


\ useful appendix to the Aslib Direétory published 
in 1928 (curiously enough, not mentioned in this work). 
The entries are rather mixed up. For instance under 
Birds, the reader rather fails to see whether some of the 
colleétions referred to are Birds or Books. Incidentally, 
under this heading Birds, should there not be a colleé@tion 
noticed at Brighton ? It may be mentioned that the 
important colleé&tion on Tobacco at the Todmorden 
Public Library was recently sold by auétion and dis- 
persed. Steam Navigation (the heading does not 
appear cither here or in Aslib) is we believe represented 
by a special colleétion in the Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
The special colleétion on weighing and weighing 
machines belonging to Messrs Avery, at Birmingham 
is entered under no less than 107 headings whereas the 
magnificent colle€tions on Newcastle and Northumber- 
land are ignored. Bedfordshire has three topographical 
colleétions but Oxford has none. 


Wititams (G. E.) Technical Literature, Its 
Preparation and Presentation. Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author, who is head of the editorial department 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, is well-qualitied 
to advise those’ who wish to prepare scientific papers 
and articles for the professional Press and in this compaé 
treatise he gives information that will be of the greatest 
assistance. There is a seleét bibliography of the works 
that might profitably be studied by all who wish to get 
down to a full study of the art. 

GENERAL 

Biackstone (Bernard) Virginia Woolf, a 
Commentary. Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

Many readers will be deeply indebted to Dr. 
Blackstone for his careful and skilful analysis of Virginia 
Woolf’s methods. He divides her novels into three 
periods of development, showing a distin€& advance in 
Style. Classifying these three divisions into “* Love and 
Freedom,” “* Marriage and Truth ”’ and “ The World 
and Reality,” he manages to interpret to the general 
public much of the inner meaning of her writings. 
The commentary should be at hand for reference at all 
times. 

Carterton (R. H.) and Carpenter (F. F.) 
Chemistry for the New Age. Frontis. Illus. 
Lippincott. 21s. od. net. 

The purpose of this work is two-fold: to keep 
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pace with the demands of the new age in general edu 
cation in the first instance and in the second to help 
lay the foundation needed by some Students for later 
specialization in science. The text is written in a simple 
yet dignitied Style and filled with praétical examples and 
applications of the fundamentals in a setting of common 
and familiar experiences lhe volume is copiously 
illustrated and well indexed. 

Curtis-BeNNetrr (Sir Noel) Tne Food of the 
People; being the History of Industrial 
Feeding, with a Preface by Lord Woolton. 
Faber. 16s. od. net. 

It will surprise many people to know that the 
tradition of induStrial feeding stretches backwards as 
tar as the Middle Ages, and in this work the reader is 
taken in Stages from the mediaeval manor system to 
the present-day faétory system as represented in the 
industrial canteen. To sum up, we have here a com 
prehensive picture of feeding the worker from the 
eleventh to the twentieth century. The author is an 
authority on social welfare and the founder of the Civil 
Service Sports Council and also welfare adviser to one 
of the largest industrial caterers in the country. There 
is a good bibliography and an index. 

Dr Breer (G. R.) Travellers in Switzerland. 
Illus. Oxford University Press. Geoffrey 
Cumberleve. 25s. od. net. 

\n unusual kind of book which forms a “ Who 
Was Who,” of visitors to Switzerland. The first section 
is Chronological, surveying the itinerarics of the 
travellers with annotations or anecdotes telling of their 
teelings about their journey. This is followed by a 
lFopographical giving the dates when the 
various places received visits from famous people. 
In its turn this is followed by an Alphabetical section 
viving their names, dates and bibliographical references 
to their works. The period covered is some thousand 
years, from 941 to 1945. The author, in the Intro- 
duétion, aptly calls his moméntous work, which runs 
who-went-where-when 


section 


to some 6 pages, ~ The 

Dictionary.” 

E.putn (HH. L.) Woodland Crafts in Britain. An 
\ccount of the Traditional uses of Trees and 
Timbers in the British Countryside. Col. 
frontis. Illus. Batsford. 15s. od. net. 

Mr. Edlin’s other books on British Woodland Trees 
and Foreftry and Woodland Life, have cStablished him 
as an authority well qualified to write on woodland 
crafts. The range covered by the present volume is 
wide and very interesting to a host of people who will 
be able to see how the frames for tennis racquets are 
made, the intricacies of basketry, furniture making, 
herbs and dyes and all the other familiar and un 
familiar occupations connected with what can be 
gleaned from the forest. There are numerous photo 
graphic illustrations of woodland craftsmen in action 
Evans (I. O.) The Heavens Declare. A Story 

of Galileo, Scientist- Astronomer. Col. frontis. 
Warne. 6s. od. net. 

The happy blend of faét and fiction in this re 
creation of the life of Galileo the sixteenth-century 
scientist-astronomer results in a very entertaining book 
for the younger reader. It cannot be termed a biography 
in the trictest sense but all the known faéts concerning 
the lite of Galileo, his experiments and discoveries, and 
what he suffered at the hands of the Inquisition are 
included, the result is a fascinating Story. 
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Girop-Eymery (Henri) et Fararze (Jean) Les 
Chemins de Fer Modéles aux Ecartements O 
et HO, Fully illus. diags., folding plates. 
Paris, Documents et Collections d’ Art. 


Gos. od. net. 

The history of model trains and locomotives has 
recently been much Studied in England and the Model 
Railway Club in London has done good work in 
fostering this interest. France is not behind in this 
Study, as is proved by the exhaustive and beautifully 
produced volume now under consideration. It is not 
suthcient, says the author in his Foreword, to see and 
to love railways in order to make models of the trains, 
one must also study the history of railway construction. 
He proceeds to give an outline of the originals of such 
masters as Stephenson, Trevithick and Brunel, etc., 
with reference to reproductions of their work. This 
volume is more exhaustive than any similar work pub 
lished in England and it contains diagrams and descrip- 
tions of the various types of locomotives from 
\merican, English and German sources, as well as 
those constructed in the land of its origin. <A useful 
glossary in three languages is appended. The book 
should find a large circle of readers on this side of the 
Channel. 

Gray (Duncan) Nottingham Through 500 
Years; a Short History of Town Govern- 


ment. Illus. Corporation of Nottingham. 
4s. od. net. 
\s City Librarian of the Nottingham Public 


Libraries, Mr. Duncan Gray has had a good opportunity 
of gathering together the salient faéts of the history of 
the Government of the town and in the volume under 
review these are amply set out and fully illustrated from 
authentic documents. From the folding frontispiece, 
giving an optimistic view of the Market Place and Long 

Row attributed to Thomas Sandby c. 1740, to the 

beautifully produced “ Stepping stones in the History of 

Nottingham shown in piétures,”” which contains a 

photographic representation of the annual feStival 

called The Goose Fair, in 1908, the scene is laid before 
the reader in a concise and attractive form. Forewords 
have been written by the Lord Mayor and the Town 

Clerk respectively. 

HiNRICHSEN (Max) Ed. Hinrichsen’s Musical 
Year Book. Vol. VI, 1949-1950. Hinrichsen. 
15s. od, net. 

Many librarians will be glad to secure a copy of this 
indispensable annual which covers all branches of 
musical aétivity and is enhanced by the irttlusion of an 
excellent bibliography of music. In many respects its 
form is encyclopedic but there is no suggestion of 
scrappy condensation. Besides music in this country it 
contains many authoritative articles on musical aétivities 
abroad. Truly a serviceable reference work. 
Jarvis (C. S.) Happy Yesterdays. 

Roly. Country Life. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is autobiography with a very big difference. 
Major Jarvis has lived in many parts of the world and 
is as much at home when writing of the East or of the 
West. For thirteen years he was Governor of the Sinai 
Peninsula and he has been a soldier most of his life. 
During the South African War he and Robert Loraine, 
the a¢tor, looted a hen and a cock: apparently to 
Loraine’s surprise the cock produced nothing, but the 
hen regularly provided them with an egg cach evening. 
Major Jarvis has never forgotten those veld eggs and 


Illus. by 
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today is a ‘ small poultry-keeper’ on the edge of the 

New Forest. In Happy Yefterdays he gives us a book 

mellow with experience and amusing in its anecdotes 

and jokes. Readers of Country Life will be familiar 
with his delightful and ever popular ‘ Countryman’s 

Diary.’ This pleasant book of memories of places and 

people, near and far, important and unimportant, is 

turther enlivened by Roly’s humorous sketches. A 

friendly, companionable book. 

JourDAIN (Margaret) The Work of William 
Kent, Artist, Painter, Designer and Land- 
scape Gardener. Illus. Country Life. 
42s. od. net. 

The names of Wren and Adam are familiar even 
to those who know little: about architeéture, but 
William Kent, who largely dominated English taste 
in architeéture between those two great figures, is 
unknown to most people. It has remained for Miss 
Jourdain not only to do justice to Kent but also to 
place him in proper relation to his period. For the 
first time, she has traced and identitied Kent's work 
all over the country. One cause of his negleét has been 
the lack of biographical material, but Miss Jourdain 
has at least partly overcome this by her discovery of 
hitherto unpublished letters. Perhaps it would have 
been better to have substituted “Architeé ” for “Artist”’ 
in the title. The book fills a very detinite gap and is 
likely to remain the standard biography. 

Prerrit (Sir Francis) The Jacobite Movement. 
The First Phase, 1688-1716. Illus. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 15s. od. net. 

The author has not spared himself in the examina- 
tion of all evidence to make certain of his faéts and the 
Story of the later Stuarts who lost, and failed to regain, 
the throne is told with learning, judgment and charm. 
In a letter to the author the late Lord Tweedsmuir 
(John Buchan) wrote: “ You have written an uncom- 
monly good book .. . | do not think | could have done 
it better, for all the preliminary matter is excellent, and 
you get both the philosophy and the romance of 
Jacobitism...’’ In some respeéts the best part of the 
book is his appreciation of Sir William Wyndham and the 
part that the Jacobite Party in the House of Commons 
played in the eStablishment of the English tradition 
of His Majesty’s Opposition. 

Porteous (Crichton) The Beauty and Mystery 
of Well-dressing. Col. frontis. Col. illus. 
Pilgrim Press. 15s. od. net. 

Derbyshire is the only county in which this 
beautiful and remarkable rural craft is kept up. Anti- 
quarians and historians can only surmise how it began 
but it is continued loyally and the men and women who 
dress screens at wells to-day do so with the greatest 
skill and enthusiasm. For the uninitiated the screens 
which decorate village wells have as their base a wood 
board or tray covered with moist clay into which the 
Stems or petals are inserted to form a flowered pidture. 
The centrepiece nowadays nearly always consists of a 
religious scene having to do with water, made up with 
flower heads, buds or petals, tree cones, bark, and 
mosses, all things that come direétly from field or 
woodland. This is the first work devoted entirely to 
the subjeét. It is beautifully illustrated with many 
colour-prints which are unique because none of the 
wells will ever be dressed again exaétly as they are 
depiéted. It is likely that this will be accepted as the 
standard work on a very fascinating subjeét. 
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FICTION 
Granr (Joan) The Laird and the Lady. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 

Marylda in her car skidded into a stone wall. 
This accident led her into every kind of adventure 
including an clopement with Rowan Cairdrie and a 
honeymoon in Paris. Life with her husband in a ghostly 
Scottish Castle teems with thrills. Marylda is an heiress 
but this does not keep her from being psychic. The story 
works up to a tremendous denouement. 

Hae (Edgar) Coffee For One. Ward, Lock. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Featuring Montague Migglewade, his partner and 
his typist, who get in front of Scotland Yard and annoy 
the chiefs thereof by finding the criminal first. 

Jeans (Angela) Condemned to Life. Sylvan 
Press. 9s. 6d. net. 

A domestic tragedy, in which a paralytic aunt, a 
deaf and partially blind father, an old servant with a 
weak heart and an overfed cat play their fearsome parts 
in upsetting the peaceful and happy life of a young 
couple. A post-war Story of Strained nerves, very true 
to life. 

KniGut (Kathleen Moore) Stream Sinister. 
Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

Those who care for lurid tales will find all they 
can ask for in the way of love, ghosts, murders and 
handsome war-heroes. The background is Mexican. 
KniGur (Kathleen Moore) The Trouble at 

Turkey Hill. Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

These county deteétives, from the back of beyond, 
are amusing except to the town deteétives, who get 
their eyes wiped in big cases. 

McGrecor (R. J.) The Secret of Hangmans 
Wood. Boardman. 8s. 6d. 

The youngsters who had a camping holiday at 
Abbots Denby had a very fine time of it. Smugglers, 
Scotland Yard, an old Manor House with secret rooms 
and other most exciting incidents, bestrewed their way, 
Weis (Anna Mary) A Talent for Murder. 

Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

A young girl, who has been acquitted on the 
Strength of her own evidence, believes herself to be a 
murderess. She consults a psychologist who eventually 
unravels all the mystery with the help of the police. 

NEW EDITIONS 
CoLBour NE (Maurice) The Real Bernard Shaw. 
Illus. 16s. od. net. 

The present edition of this work, first published in 
1939 contains about 70,000 words of new material and 
is about one third longer. It is extremely well arranged 
by the biographer and is an intriguing account of the 
greatest of living playwrights. No library can do 
without this work on the shelves devoted to G.B.S. 
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Wer (Wilbert W.) Soil Science, Its Principles 
and Prattice. Revised Edition. _ Illus. 
Lippincott. 30s. od. net. 

It is gratifying to know that today soil-science has so 
tar advanced that it may be asserted that, in the absence 
ota catastrophe of nature or a war of extinction, man- 
kind need never fear Starvation or the want of food. 
Such a possibility is most unlikely by scientific methods 
of agriculture, increased knowledge of soils and a better 
understanding of plant growth. This syStematic Study 
of soils and their classification is broad, comprehensive 
and up-to date. 

Wickwar (Hardy and Margaret) Revised 
Edition. The Social Services, an Historical 
Survey. The Bodley Head. tos. 6d. net. 

Originally published twelve years ago this historical 
survey of the British social services has been completely 
revised and brought up-to-date so as to show the 
development of social security and the wider aspects of 
education, health, and social welfare work. The 
Student of social history and the general reader also will 
tind this well-informed narrative very absorbing and will 
see the various social services developing side by side 
and creating many new problems as old ones are solved. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

Carroii (Malachy G.) Time Cannot Dim. 
Mercier Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

Courtney (L. W.) and Capp (G. R.) Practical 
Debating. Frontis. Illus. — Lippincott. 
18s. od. net. 

Grirrirn (O. Gwilym) The Theology of P. T. 
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Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 


“THe Lrprary Worvp.” 20th June, 1949 


Sir,—I have read Mr. Enser’s article in the 
June number of The Library World. He likes 
italics ; and therefore | should like him to tell 
us precisely wha is the application of television 
to librarianship. The application of a bulldozer 
to most library buildings is necessary; the 
application of a withering blast to many of the 
accepted practices of library work is desirable : 
but where and how—l ask in all innocence— 
does one apply television ? 


I repeat | am innocent, but not entirely 
ignorant. I have read the panting eulogy of 
television by Graham and Hodapp in the 
March 15th number of the American Library 
Journal—an article which almost persuades one 
that television is something new. We are 
informed in that article that Louisville (Ken- 
tucky) Public Library has installed thirteen 
television sets. (The number may or may not 
have significance.) And we are told that 
‘through the libraries’ T-V Town Halls a 
greater and hitherto-untapped curious 
compound adjective, Mr. Editor] source of 
library attendance has been tapped, resulting 
in expanded usage of facilities.” Television 
lectures have been, or are to be, given “in 
co-operation with the University of Louisville.” 
I suppose the lecturers at that University have 
unfortunately lost the use of their legs or that 
all their cars have broken down, making it 
impossible for them to attend at the library 
and give their lectures in person. We also 
learn that University students have had to be 
engaged to keep the sets adjusted when 
working. A photograph of a student ** adjust- 
ing’ appears among the letterpress. Mr. 
Editor, the screen is showing a_basket-ball 
game ! 


I am aware that American libraries have gone 
crazy on audio-visual methods. I imagine that 
the usual interval of twenty years will lapse, 
and British libraries will then follow the 
transatlantic example. But could we not 
Strike out a line of our own? I suggest that 
a better means of tapping a “* hitherto-untapped 
source of library attendance” would be a 
burlesque show. 

Yours, etc., S$. C. HOLLIDAY, 
Central Library, Deputy Librarian 
Kensington, W.8. 
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